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CAREER MENTORING IN A STATE GOVERNMENT AGENCY ^ ' 

ABSTRACT • 

i 

Exchanges within the mentor-protege relationship, the effect • 
jof age and gender .on that relationship, ai}d the effect of that re- 
lationship on career progress and subsequent mentoring behavior 
ate hpre studied for the first time in the context of a state gov- ^ 
ernment agency. Twenty-five males and 25 females were selected 
randomly fr^m among 250 supervisors in the Kansas Department of Human 
Resources. Each completed the career Influencers Survey, an inSt1?u- 
ment created and assessed for internal reliability and construct 
validity especially for this study. Findings yielded a' profile of 
mentoring behaviors received and provided by these supervisors, in- 
dicated a ^oderately significant relationship between the amount and 

kinds of mentoring received and provided, and revealed that men and 

» 

women receive and provide similar amounts and kinds of mentoring 
(but that women provide more to other women than to men), that most 
supervisors report more primary (altruistic) reasons for mentoring 
than secondary (self-oriented) reasons, that supervisors* mentors 
were further from them in age than are their prpteges and that the 
fir§t mentor they encountered had the greatest influence on them.. 



Career Mentoring in a State Government Agency ' 



Introduction 

Work^ relationships have long been a' concern of yganization^l 
communica»fion researchers. Most investigations focus on factors in 
superior-subordinate^and collegial relationships ( as independent 
variables) and on employee productivity and satis^ction (as depen-* 
dent variables). During the past two decades, however, increased 
attention has been given to a different kind of work relationship and 
outcome: the mentor-protege pair and career advancement. This study 
concerns the interkction within that dya<^ and its relationship to the 
.protege's career success and 'ubsequent mentoring behavior.' 

Some studies have described mentor-protege relationships in, the 
'private sector (Bray, 1974; Bass, 1976; Shapiro, et.al, 1978; Collin, ' 
1979; Rfjche, 1979; Lynch,. 1980; and Rawles, 1980). In the public 
sector, mentoring has J?een ys'tudied chiefly in educational settings 

Ik 

(Eridkson & Pitner, 1980; Moore & Salimbene, 1981; Cameron & 'Blackburn, 
1981). Government organijzations provide a distinct kind of work envi-v 
ronment, one in which mentoring has yet to be studied. To begin fil- 
ling that gap, we studied career mentoring among supervisors in Ihe 
Kansas Department of Human Resources, a state government agency. 

Gender has been a k^y variable in mentoring research, 'but findings 
vary. ^ In interviews with 25 top-level women executives, Hennig and 
Jardim (1977> disc.overed that all reported' t)^ strong support of a male 
menlor. These mentors helped the women beli^eve in their abilities, 



acted a« buffers against clients and other company members who felt 

threatened by these^^jyomen proteges, and offered "protective custody/' 

.However, in her study of women nanagiirs at Indeco Corporation (1977), 

Kaitter found that women tend to be axcluded from networks in which ' 

1 

"socialization" ( a conraon function of mentoring) occurred. Laws 

* * i ' ■ * , 

(1975) also found that mentors were willing to sponsAr^and advise wo- 

ment/, but not to include ithera'in the "inner circle." Fitt and Newton 

'(1981) found that a major risk for opposite sex mentor and protege pairs 

is the ^perception of others that* their close association will evolve in- 

to se^tual attachment. (This issue even reached the headlines recently 

I •■ 

in the case of yilliam Agee and Mary Cunningham, formerly of the Bendix 

Corporation.)' Thi^ controversy led us to investigate , as well, the 
• ■* 

effect of gander on the mentor^.ng behavior of ouf study sample. 



Specific Research Questions 
Mentors were defined in this s^rdy as people who have had an ex- 
pecially pbsitive influence on»one's career • References to mentoring 
ascribe /I wide variety of behaviors to people identified as mentors. 
A review of this literature yielded thQse twelve commonly mentioned 
contributions of mentors (Epstein, 1973; Kanter, 1977^ Levinson? 19*78; 
Roche, 1979; Kram, 1980; George and Kuminerow, 1981; Moore and Salimbcne, 
1981; Phillips-Jones, 1982): 

1. verbal encouragement, 

2. guidance in a one-to-one relationship, 

4 

*\ V 

3. acclination to the organization, 
A. ^eachitv^ the job itself, 
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sharing knowledge and experise ^related to the 
protegees career interests, 

6. sponsoring by exposure to powerful decision- 
making and excitement, 

7. critiquing the protege's work, 

8. caring in an altruistic; manner, 

9. being perceived as a role model*, \ 

» ^ 

10. providing opportunities for protege visibility, 

11. socializing after work hours, and 

12. ' advising about career changes, 

.TJhe first questions posed in this study were: la) l^ich of 
these behaviors do government agency supervisors report having received 
from their mentors? lb)y Which behaviors do they report providing to 
Others? 

A second Issue is the relationships between the amount and kind of 
mentoring an individual received and the amount and kind of mentoring 
that an individual prdvides his/her proteges. Levinson (19^) reported 
that men who had not been mentofed usually did not fill this role for 
others^^ Roche, (1979) fqund that executives who had a mentor sponsored* 
more proteges than those who had not. '^o learn how these findings apply 
in a government agency, we posed these research questions: 2a) Wliat is 
the relationship l?etween the aif^ount of mentoring a supervisor received 
and that which he/she provides? 2b) What is the rel^stio.nship between 
the kind of mentoring supervisors deceived and that which they provide? 

The third issue is the effect of gender on mentoring behavior^. As 

V 

mentioned, this factor often was reported to affect the mentor-prottge 



relationship-, -The questions we inyestigatad In the cont;>xt of a gov-* 
eminent agency were: 3 a) Do men and women differ in the amount and/ 
or kind of mentoring chat they receive? 3'b) Do. men and women differ 
in the amount and/or k :< -f* mentoring that they , provide? 3 c). Do wo- 
men receive less (and/or- d'ifferent kinds of) mentoring from men than 
from women? 3 d) Do women provide more ( and/or different kinds of) ■ ■ 
mentoring to women than to men? 

The fouiSth issue was the motivations for or "levels" of mentoring. 
In her interviews of women in business, Phillips (1982) .found a pherio- 
roenological difference between two types of mentors v;hich she labelled 
^ primary mentors and secondary mentots. To their proteges, primary men- 

tors appear to be g*oing out of their way, taking risks, and making sac- 
rxfices to help them reach their life goals, i.e. they seem to act for • 

i 

altruistic reasons. Secondary mentors provide help, but their efforts 
• , are seen by proteges as more "business-like" with less emotional inVolve- 

^. . ment. Moore and Salirabene (1981)' reported' a similar distinction and em- 

^ ^^hasized that secondary mentors did things Jthat were beneficial primarily 
on the mentor's terms. Shapiro, Hazeltine and Rowe (1978) propose the 
term "partial role-models" for people who fit the category of secondary 
mentors' due to their very limited accessibility to the protege. Our 
next .research questions, therefore, were: Tjiwhat extent do government 
agency supervisors report the reasons for mentoring commonly ascribed 
to primary and secondary mentors? Do men and women differ in the ex- # 
tent to which they repprt primary and secondary reasons for mentoring? 

The fifth issue concerned the importfince of mentoring in relatioq 
to other career advancement factors. Findings vary regarding the sig- 
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nificance of mentoring'. For example, in a mi^ti tor/ pro Lege survey of ' 
1250 top executives, Roche (1979) found that those who have. had a mentor 
earn more moitey at a younger age,'"are better educated, are "more likely * 

to follov/ a career plan, and have higher job satiefaction . On the other 

/\ ' 

hand,, Anr^erson and Devanna (1981) uaing salar-y as thel<^ crijterion, found 
virtually no difference between MBA gra"duate3 who .had mentors and those •' 
who had not. To investigate this area v;e posed the queg&ions: How do 
aupe^rvisors compar<5 the inl^ortance of mentoring to other career ad7ancfe~ 
ment factors? Do men and women differ invthe degreeflbf importance they 
attribute to a mentor? 

The List i^isue we considered was the mentor-pa>tege age differential. 

Levinson ,(1977) found that mentors most often were roughly a half-gene^a- 

- if 

tion, or eight to 15 years, older than their proteges. Among the 30 fe- 
male managers and their male mentors purveyed by Fitt and Newton (1981), 
the age gap averaged 13 years. Variations from this pattern are iikelv 
to prevail, however, where people (Particular :|.y women) re-enter the work 
force or change careers in mid-life, bova and PhiUips (1981) report that 
36% of the mentor-protege pairs they studied-'began during thd^-^tpeteges ' 
mid-life period. To asafess this factor /in ofir population we asked: What 

* 

is the age differential between the mentor-protege pairs for (male and 
female) supervisors? 

Methodology 

Self-rejfSrts of supervisors in the Kansas Department of, Human Re- 
sources provided the data used to answer the research questions. This 
relatively new department (established in 1976) employs 250 supervisors 
(yh/) formerly had responsibility for thirteen human resource^programs in 
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nine Independent state agencies) • It is .organized into tour Division,.: 

Employment, Workers Compensation, Labor-Management Relatictis and Enjploy-- 

ment Standards, and Stafx Services*, , * 

F^oiri the.tptal list of supervisors^ a sample of 25 taen apd 25 women 

was drawn by using a table of random numbers . Because there v^re more 

male than female supervisors, the sampling continued ui^til groups of 

equal size were selected. Ten alternates of each sex also were selected 

in this way. Of the* initial groups, all the male supervisors and all but 

two of the female supervisors -agreed to participate. Those twd said that 

the.y were-toc/ busy, so they were replaced by two females llrom' the alter- 

nates list. Later, the dat;? from one male subject was found to be unusable. 

• . . - / ^ 

H^, too, was replaced with a male from the alternates list^ 

. The age range of the group is summariz' Table 1. The age cate-- 

I 

gories^coincide with li-^ stages in adult development: leaving hoipe (18- 
22), reaching but X23-28) , transition'^ (29-3A) , mid-life (35-./44) settling 
down (4^-^54) , and lat6 adulthood (55-64) (Could, 1978). "All supervisors 
were Caucasion, except for one Hispanic and two Black males. 



( Insert Table T here*) 



At the time tliis study was conduated, the male supervisors had 
been employed by the government for a mean of 29 years, (many were vet»- 
erans and several were retired military personnel), and the/female super- 
visors .for 12 yearij* The men had worked in the Human Resources Qepai;t:ment 
for ,a» mean of 12 years, the woman for 11 years. The men supervise an ave- 
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erage of eight employee^, the women six. On the fotty»-st:ep government 

4 

saJary scale, the average m/ile rating was 2A,6; the average female rating 
was 21.7. 

Since no instrument exists for gathering the data needed to answer 
the questions posed in this study, a Career Influencers Survey (CIS) was 
developed. , (See Appendix), Information 'about^ the mentoring received • 
and given by each supervisor was elicited using the CIS in a personal 
interview- The interviews were conducted by the first author; each 
lasted from 45 minutes to two hours. • ' \ ^ 

The reliability of the CIS was assessed by admitjiistering' it to ten - 



supervisors in another state government agency* TheCIS has four scales 

4 

of 13 Items each. Internal consistency of individuals' scores on each 
of the scales was measured using Cronbach's Alpha coefficient (1970). 
The Alpha coefficient was . 72427 'for, Scalfe A, .75607 for Scale B., .77432 
for Scale C and .75981 for Scale D. -rin addition, item variances, inter- 
item covariances and inter-item correlations were computed. Corrected 
item totals, if each item was deleted alsoVere calculated. None subbtan- 
tially changed the Alpha coef f IcientfT.^ 

Face and construct valaidity of the CIS were determined by having 
several offficials in the state goveVnment agencies and a five-member 
spanel of scholars at the University of Kansas who are familiar with* career 
development and mentor theory literati^e, review the instrument. Each 
provided an oral and written critique, all of which -^suited in minor 
change^s^eing made to reduce ambiguity and bias in several items. 

• ^ Results • ^ 

Men to B ehaviors , ^he 50 supervisors were ask^d on the first 
part of the CIS to cftiliplete a career time-line whic^j, starting with their 

. <10 ' 



first jobs, included all of the situations, positions, job changes, trans 

I • 

fers and promotions; , they had had , to date. This exercjLse helped bring 
th^ir entire work career to conscious awareness • Next, they listed all 
the persons (giving initials only) who had influenced their work life 
over the years* Third, they'wer^ asked to select the thre^ people who 



most influenced their career. These three people were deemed their 



4 

"mentors." 



^ In the second part; the supervisors were asked to rate the fre- 

quency with which each mentor performed each pf 13 mentoring bohaviors^ 

.A five-point scale, ranging from "(1) rarel>^" to"(5) a great deal.... 

well beyond the call of duty... took sp^^ial efforts to do so" was used. 

The supervisors later were asKed to repeat the same process in regard to 

they themselves had had the most influence. . 

encies of their mentors' use of thepe behav- 

iors* 'as well as the fjc^uency with which the supervisors employed them 

vith their own proteges. From this list we, learn what mentoring behavior 

are performed most frequently by mentors in a sta^e government agency. 

'The second Issue was the relationship between the amount and kind of 

mentoring the supervisors received and the amount and kind of. mentoring 

they offered tp their proteges. . This data , too, can be found in Table I 

^e Pearson correlation coefficient between the ov<irall nmount of 

, mentoring received and given was ..^ (p < .01) suggesting a moderately 

signifitant relationship. More specifically, there was' a significant 

correlation (p < .01) between five kinds of mentoring bahav\or: ,offor~ 

Ir^g friendship, open-door policy, inclusion in the "informal", network, 

■ » 

. and exposure to professional oiuetings and li{;htened your work load. 
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(li)sert Table II here ) 



^ Th8 third issv^e was the effect of sex. role on mentoring behavior. 
Of ^ the ISOWntors named by •i:hG supervisors. 111 (76%) were males and 

; s • ^ ■■ * • 

39 (24%) were f females. However, of the 150 proteges^ named by the super- 

\ . . . V 

visors -51 (34%) were males ^nd 99 (66%) we re^ females. Perhaps time has 

changed the gender make-up of this agency's supervisor/ f)opulat ion , or 
perhaps males are more likely to be in superordinate positions, and fe- 
males in subordinaiie positions as Basil (1972) .found ^n'a study of govern- 
raent employees., We asked whether the men ^and wome^ supervisors differfed . . 
in the amoui.C and kind, of' mentoring which they^ received and provided^.\ ^ 
Their responses are summarized in Table III, " T-tests indipated that* * 
there was no significant difference between the amount or kind of mentpr- 
ing. males an4 females either gave or received. This finding suggests that 
men and women receive and provide similar amounts ,and kinds of mentoring 
behaviors. 

(Insert Table III here ) 



We' next asked aSout cross-gander mentoring. The 50 respondents were 
asked t;o name the sex of the three persons from whom they had received and 
to whom they had provided, mentoring. Males reported that 64 (83/0 of. 
their mentors were men and only 11 (15%) were women. Females reported 
that 47 (63%) of theitr'jtientors were men and 28 (37%) were ^fromiin. The . ^ 
same dbntrast prevailed among the respondents' proteges. Men reported 41 
(55^ male and 34.(45%) female proteges. Women reported 10 (13%) male 



10 

and 65 (87%) female proteges. These proportions indicate that although 
crosi gender mentoring did occur, same sex mentoring is more common. 

We also wanted to know whether women receive different amount or 
kinds mentoring from men than they do from women as well as whether 
women give different amounts or kinds of mentoring tp men than they do 
to ather women. Sixty percent of the women supervisors studied had re- 
ceived cross gender mentoring. There was no significant differe:ice be- 
tween the amount of mentoring this group received from me\ and from wo- 
men. Forty percent of^ the women supervisors provide cross-gender mentor- 
ing. Their mean mentoring score for men proteges was 43.7 and their mean 
mei)toring scoi.e for womelt- proteges was 89.6 j with a t value of -15.46. 
This difference, is sign ficant at the .01 lev^l. In sum, women report 
providing other women significantly more mentoring thar- they do men. 

ITlien comparing the kinds of mentoring^wom^ reported receiving from 
males (N - 23) and females (N=17) moderatelj - Igtuf^i^^mt differences were 
found on only two of the 13 possible behaviors. These were '^elped you 
with career moves, clarified alternatives in your career path, (p < .0^8) 
and "Lightened your work load" (p^.046). Males were reported to per- 
form both behaviors with 'greater frequency. 

The kinds of mentoring the male and female supervisors report pro- 
viding to their female proteges were compared. No significant differ- 
ences were found, indicating that the kinds of mentoring behaviors used 
in cross-gender mentoring are similar to the kinds used in same-sex men- 
toring. 

Primar y and Sec ondary Mcnt orinj >^. After reporting the kinds of men- 
toring they provided, the supervisors were asked to check the reasons 
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wlvjr^ they had acted as a mentor toward their proteges. The reasons . 

are listed on Table IV, divided into primary and secondary categories, 

ordered by the frequency with which they were checked. 

/ 

Reasons for mentoring divided between the primary and secondary 
categories, were compiled for each individual supervisor. Thirty-nine 
supervisors (15 males and 24 females) reported a predominance of primary 
reasons foif mentoring and 11 supervisors (10 males and 1 female) reported^ 
a predominance of secondary reasons. \^lien the* reasons given by each su-- 
pervisor are compared, primary reasons ( X = 3.61, S.D. = 1.17) are re- 
ported significantly more frequently (jt = 5.53, < .01) than secondary 
reasons ( X = 2.38, S.D. = 1.1). Wh6n this data is divided by gender* 
women report significantly more ( t^ = 8.80, p< .01) priniary reasons- (X = 
4.1, S.D. - .98) than secondary reasons (X = 2.03, S.D. 1.01). In sum, 
these supervisors (particularly female) perceive themselves to be operat- 
ing as primary mentors. 

(Insert Table IV here) 

l^mpor tSfcnc e of mentoring . The supervisors iiext were ^sked to select 
from a list of ten factors contributing to career development the five 
that w^re most important In their own careers. They ranked those five 

r 

factor^ from onfe^ (most significant) to 'five (least significant). The fac 
tors are listed in the order of importance attributed to them by male and 
female supervisors in Table V. Two of the factors relate to mentoting: 
"Receiving guidance from a supervisor" and "Being sponsored/groomed by 
another person." The former was ranked third by men and fifth by women; 
the latter was ranked tenth by men and ninth by women. 

(Insert Table V here) 
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Age and age spread of mentors, and pyoteges * The final issue con- 

o 

si^ered was the age and age spread between mentor.; and proteges. J^tes- 

0 

pondents were asked to check the age range or "life stage" (Gould, 1978). 

c 

When they encountered their mentors and proteges. These findings are 
summarized in Table VI. The modal age for receiving mentoring was- 23-28 
(which is consistent with what others have found in business settings). 
The data regarding their age for acting as mentors seems rather evenly 
.distributed. Perhaps this is explained by responses indicating that the 
modal age at which they encountered their first protege was 23-28, their 
second 29-34, and their third 35-44% It seems that being a protege comr.-iK 

^ 

mq;ily is confined to a relatively short time-span early in one's career, 
and being a mentor can extend over several decades as one's career 

I 

/ 

progresses. 

* 

(tn^evt Table Vihere) 
The mean age differential betu'een jthe supervisors and their mentors 
was 19.1 for males and 19.8 for females. These amounts are above the 9-15* 
year span reported by Levinson (1976). The mean differential between the/ 
supervisors and their proteges was 6.8 for males and 1.9 for temales. It 
appears that supervisors are mentoring proteges who are much closer in 
age to themselves than were their own mentors. However, the range of age 
differentials between supervisors and proteges spanned 92 years (from some- 
one 42 years younger to someone 50 years older )! ConsequentlyT^t is 
difficult to make any generalizations about the age difference between 
mentors and proteges *|n this government agency. 
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•We compared as well, the order in which a mentor was encountered 
and the degree of influence that person had. Table VII reports that 
' data, ' Mentors tended to be ipanked in the same order of importance as 
the order in which they were encountered. 

'(Insert Table VII here)' 

* ♦ 

f 

/ Discussion 
The central purpose of this study was to contribute to the knowledge 
base about the mentor-protege relationship by obtaining perceptions of 
its dynamics from supervisors in a state government agency. We found 
first that all respondents (N.= 50) had no trouble identifying three per- 
sons who had been "career influencers" for them, and three people who 



they themselves influenced*; i.e". who~h^d~pr^vided (to whom they provided) 
the 13 behaviors culled from the literature on mentoring indicating that 
the kinds of mentoring reported in studies of other kinds of organizations 
occur in a government agency, as well. 

Incidentally, wi^thin Ihis 'randomly selected group there wei?e four 
^ mentor-protege pairs. None were aware that the other was in the sample 
or that he/she had been identified. The flavor of men tor-protege inter- 
action is illustrated in the following set of comments by one of these 
pairs: 

THE MENTOR: 

I looked out over Lhe sea of desks and thought, 
'How am I going to handle this extra assignment?* As I stoiwd 

there musing, (Name) looked up at me from her desk 

across the room. . . and smiled. I suddenly^ realized that 
here was my anj:;wer. (Name) had worked as a 'temporary* 

v-^ for the last few months. She had previously worked in the de- 

* partment, but had been at honye raising her small children for 

■ ■ '< 
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several years'. She^was bright, she was friendly and even wnen 
she did not know the meclianics of the job she was always eager 
and willing to learn. I^ienever I asked her for help, she did 
the' wo rk^ quickly and enthusiastically.. Tills girl has capabili- 
ties that even she doesn't know. I am going to help her go just 
' • as far as 4 can. • 

THE PROTEGE: ^ 

1 love my work, and the real chances I have here. 

(Name) has' been a big help to me in encouraging: me . In 

the last year, I have had several assignments and am learning a 
,lot. Each g^ts raor4 complicated. The latest is a new training 
idea that I'm really excited .about. I know it is going to work. 
It's for hard-aore unemployed fellahs. If we can just get th^m 
to come! I^enever I |;iave ati idea that I'm pretty sure will work 
I talk r to (Name) and she really encourages me to try it. 

(Name) w ould have to be my most influential mentor. I res- 
pect her and-I like to work for her. I i\ever •^thought of her as 
a rc&ator but I euess she would have to. be. . .Yes, she is my 
n^^ntor. , 

The most commonly reported mentoring behaviors received were: 1) 
Maintained an open door policy spent time with you and was available 
to you2) Verbally gave support and encouragement, and 3) Spent time 
in one-to-one cojipseling and discussion. Those- mentioned least often 
were: 1) Took you to professional/management meetings, exposed you to 
powerful decision-making and 2) lightened your work load. The last two 
particularly suggest how mentdring in' a government agency differs from 
what occurs in other settings . ^Attendance at professional and decision 
making meetings seems less important to career progress and most respon 
dents indicated that their mentors increased their work load (thereby 
preparing them tor upward mobility) rather than lightening it. Since 
these behaviors were attributed to the three people in each respondent' 
life who were most influential in their career sucdess, they provide 



guidelines for what people in government agencies can do to help other' 
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career development. 

i> * ' 

From our comparison between the amount and kind of mentoring 

people retelve and what they provide to others (r =.55, p .01), it 
seems that supervisors' own mentors influenced their subsequent men- 
toring behaviors, specifically in regard to offering friendship, tnafln- 
taining an' open-door policy, inclusion in. the informal network, expo- 
sure to professional meetings and lightening their work load. Perhaps 
mentoring Is guldid more by such personal history: rather than by cons- 
cious planning. If so, should government supervisors wish to nurture 
career progress among their employees , they might do well to deliberately 
employ the mentoring behaviors reported most often by these supervisdrs 
rather than limiting themselves to what they recall their mentors doing. 

/ 

\ 

We found, coo, that most often men j^ere mentors^and proteges were 

I 

women (due perhaps to males generally higher status in the agency). How- 
ever, no Significant differences were found between males and females re- 

> 

garding the amount or kind of mentoring behavior either rece-^ved or pro- 
vided • Gender became more significant as a variable in instances of 
cross-gender mentoring. First, we found that same sex mentoring (x98 
''cases , 66%) to be more common than cross-sex mentoring (102 cases, 32%) 
due pbrhaps to a reluctance on the part of men to receive mentoring from 
women or to women's lack of organizational status or to women's choice of 
female pjroteges. 

Second^ we found no significant difference between the amount of 
mentoring the women supervisors had received from their male or female 
mentors. However, the women supervisors did ^report providing their own 
female proteges more than twice as much mentoring (p = .01) as their ^ 
male proteges. Third, the women supervisors reported receiving signifi- 
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cantly more help with two kinds of mentoring behaviors from their male 
mentors: Help with career moves and lightenihg of their work load (the 
latter being a dubious value). There were no signific^li^dif ferences , 
on the other hand, between the kinds of^entoring tt^aviors the male and 
female supervisors reported praviding to their female proteges • 

These findings include some interesting contrasts. First, the 
women supervisors received la similar amoujv|t of tpentoring from their in- 
dividual male and female mentors,* but provide more mentoring to each of 
their female proteges* Perhaps this finding is related to the facts that 

1) same-sex mentoring predominates and 2) women are concerned at the 

#* 

perceived -shortage pf mentoring available to other women. 

* « 

Second, although female supervisors provide more mentoring to female 

«• 

proteges, there is no difference between the kinds of jnentoring that men 
and women mentors provide • This suggests that some equity does, prevail 

for male and female supervisors since the kinds of behaviors employed are 

> 

not significantly different. 

Finally, althought «the finding that the wome^i s\^^ ,rvisors received 
more help from their male than from their female mentors in two mentoring 
areas may seem to contradict cross-gender research reported elsewhere, it 
^|iould 1b noted that the usual trouble spots — socializing and inclusion 
in informal and professional networks — were not different. Nevertheless 
the fact that these kinds of help were not offered significantly less of- 
ten indicates somewhat more cross-gender equity in this government agency 
than in some organizations. The fact that male mentors lightened female 
proteges work load more than their won»en mentors did may indicate 
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'that women tend to expect more from other women than men do. 

The influence of gender carried o^r into the findings' regarding 
primary ^d secondary reasons for mentoring.. \^omcn reported signifi- 
Giihtly more primary than secondary reasons, corroborating their "beyond 
the icall of duty" altruistic motives for providing inentoring fur their 
proteges — who predominantly are other women, (tilhile rneii did, too, the 

n ■ ' * 

difference was not si^if tcant) • 

The findings regarding the perceived importance of mentoring rela- 
tive to eight other factors in career development tend to reflect the 
same ambiguity found in other mentoring literature. In this government 
agency men to ring ^eems neither pre-eminent n9r immaterial. Career dev- 
elopment seems to be affected by a host of factors » of which nientoring 
is only one. 

The ^ge at which mentoring is received^ seen^ concentrated between 
23 and 28» but these supervisors generpMy began providing mentoring 
during t^-at same period and con tlnu(?a with subsequent proteges through 
the next two age periods j29-34 and 35-44). Thesq findings are quite con 
sistent with other research on mentoring. The age .differential between 
these supervisors and their mentors was a bit larger, but also comparable 
to most mentoring reports. However, the age differential between them 
and their proteges >is l«ss and much wider in range than has been reported 
elsewhere. Perhaps this is due to I) the varied ages at which state gov- 

f 

emraent employees begin working or 2) the skewing of mentor-protege age 
levels due to the increased technical experise needed to handle comput- 
erization of this agency's personnel records. Finally, the fact that the 
stlpervisors ascribed greatest importance to their first mentors suggests 
that particular attention be given to mentor-protege relationships at the 
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very earliest points in person's worjc life.. 

In sum, 'we discovered that the mentoring behaviors reported in 
other organizational contexts occur in a government agency as* well. 
No other study ranked the frequency with which"" these behaviors are^ 
employed in pjrivate or public sector organizations, so no such compari- 
sort can be made. Further research might Inves^tigate whether the same 
relative incidence of these behaviors prevails elsewhere., particularly 
the rarity of exposure to decision-making and lightening the work load 
that we found. These two may be myths jof mentoring and not realities. 

The similarity between the amount and kind of mentoring received 
and^provide<J also is noteworthy. This finding may have been affected by 
they fact that these supervisors were describing virtually the totality of 
their career experiences as proteges (Most wer^ beyond the age and status 
for being in this role), but several had many jears of potential mentoring 
yet to give. Had we asked people closer to retirement about their overall 
protege and mentor exiterisnces, our findings might have been somewhat . 
different. > ^ 

The major effect of gender secmed/io be the greater amount of mentor- 
ing women offered to women over men. They appear to be filling a gap in . 
what men provide as reported by women ir^ other organizational ^contexts as 
well. The preponderance df primary (or altruistic) mentoring reasons, 
especially by women, suggests that people in government are contributing 
to subordinates' careers for other than selfish reasons. However, mentor- 
ing is not sufficient to override the other factors in career progress 
'(i.e. it's what you know as well as w^io you know that counts). The age 
of mentor and protege and the fepread between them matters little for a 
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mentor-protege relationship to occur. However, the first mentor a per- 

son encounters is'' reported to be the most influential. j 

A few comments by respondlents in this project suggest still more , 

directions for further study. During the interviews, one supervisor ask- 

ed, '*Dq^you want someone who was a good career influencer or*someone who 

drove me in the other direction?" Another said, "I started out with 

« 

this person and we had a good relationship, but it eventually turned 

sour and we ended on a very bad note!" The ecfects of negative mentoring 

% 

coul{l be explored. 

Finally, one person selected for the sample was unable to respond ♦ 
due to a perceived polarity between his Native American values and career 
mentoring concepts. He was hot included in this study for fear that inva- 
lid data would be collected by an instrument not intrinsic to the language 
and schema of his culture. Hence, cross-cultural studies of mentpring 
also seem to be in order. 
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TABLE 1 



SEX AND AGE OF SUPERVISORS 
AGE KAKGE (Y^ARS) 



Sex Years 

18-25 23-28 29-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 



Male — ~ 5 (10%) 7 (14%) 9 (18%) 4 (85^,) 

Female . -'-/, 2 (4%) 9 (18%) 3 (Y6Z) 2 (4%)^ 4 (8%) 

♦ 



I 

25 



23 



I TABLE II 

RELATIONSHIP- BETJJEEN THE TCIND- AND AMOUNT 
OF MENTORING RECEIVED AND PROVIDED 



Overall Behavior 
Rank 



1* tUlnCAU*^ «• 4^* 4o«r 

ft)lUy» tp^nt tiM with 4 



2 • Vtcbjlly •if990fK\ 




Recei^ved N^50 Provided N=50' 
Overall R X SD R X SD • i 

X ' 



4 



(i) 



12.5 1 12.6 2.11 1 12. A 2.31 .47** 1.52 



11.98 2 12.5 1.5 A) 11.96 'l. 95 . 12 .30 . 



3. 



11.81 A 11. 3A; 2. 2 12.28' 2.04 .15 - .9 



5. 



7. 



8. 



10, 



Wtn op|Mrcunitt«« aroM» 
t(M iMlJt track 



(or ACoSaf llihMHta 



Actlv«ly (tuiftic, plitw*4 with 



H«|f*4 you tfuh c«r**r 
•ovo«» cI«rUtt4 «lt«rMttv«« 
In yo«tr car««c f»th 



Wot eoAtcloaolv «w«ro of 
hto/H*r ioforcjnco #• • 
r«lo M^i 



•lyorclM 



11, 



yoii U itoclol 4 really llfo 



12. 



T«olt yoii c« pror«««IOB4l 
m«cUm» «)>/vf«4kyo« (• 



13* LltNttM4 yovc yotk lo«4 



Combined Total 
Amount 



* p <:.05 
<.oi 



11.63 5 11.22 1.9 3 12.04 2.34 .30* -6.18** 

11.54 3 11.5 1.91 6 11.58 2.5 .19 - .49 

11.18 10 10.54 2.95 5 11.82 2.59 .44** -7.95** 

11.12 6 11.02 1.82 8 11.22 2.76 .23 -I.4.8 

» 

11.01 9 10.7 2.12 7 .11.32 2.39 .07 -3.48-''* 

10.63 8 10.82 2.70 10 10.48 2.58-^06 1.53 

10.36 \ 7 10.86 2.23 11 9.86 2.98 .29* 5.48** 

10.32 11 10. 3.2 9 10.64 2.45 .49^<* -3.79** 

7.73 ,12,. 8.04 3.3? 13 7.42 3.3 .37** 2.87* 

7.69 13 6.94 3.15 12 8.44 3.2 .39** -7.41** 



.5488** 
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TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF AMOUNT AND KIWS OF 
MENTORING BEHAVIOR USING t TESTS 



Mentoring 



N 



AMOUNT 



KINDS 



MALE FEMALE (i) ^IALE 

X SD N X _ SD t N , X _ 



FEMALE (i) 
SD NX SD t 



RecelV3d (■ 



25 137.68 17.17 25 137.48 19.36 .04 25 10.67 1.38 25 10.56 1.78 .24 



Provided 



25 141.08 20.28 25 141.84 18.08 .14 25 10.85 1.24 25 10.91 1.82 -.14 



(Dep) t 



.94 



1.22 



1.02 
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N TABLE IV 
REASONS FOR MENTORING 
A. Prim ary, Mo tivations 



REASONS ' 


Male 
N=25 




Female 
N=25 




Rank 


X 


Rank 


X 


Feel good to see the way 
an employee gets ahead* 


1 


7.72 


1 


8.64 


Gain satisfaction from showing 
him/her the ropes I 


2 


7.12' 


2 


8.00 


Be a friend. ' 


3 


6.36 


4 


7Ji\) 


Experience pleasant feelings. 


4 


6.28 


3 


7.88 


Support/endorse affirmative action. 


5 


4.72 


5 


5.6 


Do something for future genera ti.o.ns . 


6 


3.88 


6 


5.32 


, B. Secondary Motivations 








Benefit from work an employee does well*... 


1 


7.08 


2 


6.96 


Get your own work done. 


2.5 


c /. 


5 


5.12 


Develop important subordinates. 


2 .5 


6.4 


4 


6.12 


Serve as "gatekeeper" for the 
organization. 


4 


6.28 


1 


7.88 


Perform official duties. 


5 


5.72 


3 


6.36 


Enhance your career. 


6 


4.32 


6 


3.72 


Repay past favors. 


7 


3.56 


7. 


3.3^ 
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TABLE V 

, TEN CAREER PROGRESS FACTOiiS 
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RA^IKED BY GEI>IDER 


Females 


Males 






= 25 


N = 25 






Rank Factor %/X Rank 


Factor 




%/x 





drive and determination. , ^ 

40.37 2, Knowledge gained in train- 



2« Being competen 
3. 



37.86 

ft fron 



1. Being competent, 

Knowledge gaim 
ing or school. 



Receiving guidance from 
a supervisor. I 



48 



Having a good personality, 
getting along with odhers. 

17.98 



Being aggressive about 
recognition of talents. 



6. Knowledge • gained in 
training or school; 

7. Spouse support. 

8. Luck or fate. 



17.33 ^ 

12.50 
11.80 
10.00 



3. Having strong desire, drive 
and determination. 



4. Having a good personality, 
getting along with others. 

5. Receiving guidance from - 
a supervisor. 



6\ -Being aggressive about re- 
cognition ot talents. 



Changing geographical 
location. 3.60 



10. Being sponsored /groomed 
by another person 



2.00 



7. Luck or fate. 

8. Spouae support. 

9. Being sponsored or grpomed 
by another person. 

10. Changing geographical 
location. 



31.37 

26.9,6 

26.89 

20.07 

17.02 

12.00 
10.76 
10.47 

'.00 



7.14 
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TASLE VI 



AGE RANGE \JHEN ENCOUNTERING 



MENTORS AND PROTEGES 



AGE RANGE 

18-22 23-28 29-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 



Mentot^ 



37(25%) 60(40%) 34(23%) 15(10%) 4(2%) 



Proteges 



6 (4%) 



37(25%) 39(26%) .32(21%) 24Cl6%) 12 (8%) 



TABLE VII 



COMPARISON OF ORDER THAT MENTOR WAS 
ENCOUNTERED TO INFLUENCE OF THE MENTOR 



First Mentor 



Second Mentor 



Third Mentor 



Greatest' 
Influence 



N 



23 
14 
11 



% 



50 
28 
22 



Second • 
Vbst In- 
fluential 



N 



% 



12 24 
27 54 
11 22 



Most In- 
f luential 



N 



13 
9 
28 



% 



26 
18 
56 



Total 



50 100 



50 100 



50 100 



31 



